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THE OVERSEA SERVICE 


T will be remembered that in 1954 the Colonial 
Service assumed the name of H.M. Oversea 
Civil Service in the hope that recruitment for the 
Service would be encouraged and better prospects 
open out for men in the colonies who found their 
services becoming redundant with the approach of 
self-government. The hopes of the Service and 
the Colonial Office have been frustrated. Situations 
of alarming difficulty developed in the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria. The whole fabric of administration 
was endangered by the resignation of experienced 
men, by the inability of the colonial governments 
to recruit Africans of sufficient training and 
maturity and by the withdrawal of experienced 
colonial servants from places of local administra- 
tion to the centres of Government. The attractions 
of pensions and compensations augmented the 
desire of men to retire and find some new niche 
of useful occupation at home. At the same time 
the offer of alternative service in another colony 
after an interrupted career had only negative appeal 
to young men at home and failed to stimulate 
recruitment. 


Scheme for Specialists 


It was in these circumstances that the demand 
was heard in the colonies for the transformation of 
the Colonial Service into a home-based service 
underwritten by the Treasury. The Government 
has been reluctant to concede an unknown liability 
let alone to finance a home-based service which 
would give the Colonial Secretary a greater freedom 
in the use of colonial servants. But the Treasury 
has been persuaded to underwrite a central pool 
of officers with exceptional administrative and 
professional qualifications, such a pool to be 
employed by H.M.G. and made available as 


required on secondment to overseas Governments. 
The proposal falls short of a comprehensive 
service. Difficulties about the creation of such a 
service are obvious but could, I think, be over- 
come at no great cost to the British Exchequer. 

Meantime, urgent problems have to be solved 
in Nigeria and the retirement of men checked (the 
compensation offers are attractive for men not 
disposed to continue their service). It has there- 
fore been decided that existing expatriate pension- 
able officers (in Nigeria, at first) may transfer to 
a Special List of H.M. Overseas Civil Service, 
be employed by H.M.G. and be seconded to 
Colonial Governments. The arrangement can be 
applied to other territories as and when H.M.G. 
are satisfied that circumstances render such action 
desirable. There will be consultations with the 
local governments as to salaries and conditions of 
employment for seconded officers and cost of 
pensions and retirement compensation will be 
recovered from the employing Government by 
H.M.G. An officer will receive a year’s notice of 
re-organisation schemes which affect him. Men 
placed on the Special List as in the case of 
Nigeria will serve H.M.G. up to the age of 50 in 
any comparable post to which they may be 
assigned and H.M.G. hope to find continuous 
employment in Nigeria or elsewhere. Men with- 
drawn from Nigeria will remain on full pay for as 
long as may be necessary— up to SO or for five years 
while efforts are being made to place them. Claims 
for compensation are not lost by transfer to the 
Special List and men who cannot be found suit- 
able employment will get their pension and any 
additional compensation for which they would 
have become eligible had they remained in their 
former service and not been transferred to the 
Special List. 
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The situation in Nigeria may be met by these 
means just as the situation in the Gold Coast has 
been stabilised by the terms which the African 
Government has conceded. But it would seem 
desirable that the scheme should be more widely 
extended and that the whole service should be 
treated as in the employment of H.M.G. and 
seconded to local governments as necessary, the 
financial implications falling on the British 
Treasury. It would then be possible to send men 
into the territories where their experience and 
qualifications could best be used, any margin of 
additional costs being borne by the Home 
Government. [I doubt if the present scheme will 
prove sufficiently attractive in the recruitment of 
young men who seek a greater stability in service 
and desire brighter prospects of a continuous 
career. The problem is of great importance if 
past work in the territories is to be consolidated 
and the new governments moving to responsibility 
are to have a competent administrative service to 
execute their policies. 


A. CREECH JONES, M.P. 


Comment 


DR. AZIKIWE’S BANK 


T is a pity that the inquiry into banking affairs 

in Eastern Nigeria has come so late that the 
important constitutional conference on the future 
of Nigeria as a whole, originally scheduled 
for September, has had to be _ postponed. 
There is nothing new in the talk about Dr. 
Azikiwe’s connection with the African Continental 
Bank nor in the criticisms of the wisdom of large- 
scale investment of public funds in a relatively 
untried institution. If the Governor felt it necessary 
to advise an inquiry, it could surely have been 
instituted earlier. As it is, suspicion is rife that 
the inquiry is a device to postpone self-government. 
There is no real basis for this; but it is an easy 
line for local politicians to take. The other 
result of the bad timing is that the Colonial 
Secretary has been made to appear as though he 
were taking sides with Mr. Eyo, the. former 
Government Chief Whip in the Eastern Region. 
who was forced to resign last spring and who 
retaliated by charging the Prime Minister, Dr. 
Azikiwe, with corruption and’ malpractices in 
connection with the Bank. Private libel actions 
were pending when the Colonial Secretary decided 
to use his powers to appoint a Commission of 
four, with very detailed terms of reference which 
bring in not only the allegations against Dr. 
Azikiwe but also the relationship between the 
Bank and the Eastern Regional Marketing Board 


and the Eastern Region Finance Corporation. 
While Dr. Azikiwe is mentioned by name, the 
Commission is to see whether any other person in 
public office has been involved. 

-Much dust was raised in the Eastern Region by 
the decision of the Colonial Secretary to act. 
Fortunately, the earlier threats of resignation were 
reconsidered. Criticism then centred on the 
“ high-handed ” action of Mr. Lennox-Boyd, on 
his refusal to accept Dr. Azikiwe’s proposed one- 
man commission, though Mr. Savage, an East 
Nigerian magistrate, has been included among 
the four; on the confusion as to whether the 
matter was federal or regional and so on. There 
was a voluble and exceedingly expensive flow of 
telegrams from Dr. Azikiwe to his friends in the 
House of Commons. 

At the last moment, the Colonial Secretary 
found that, owing to the error of a legal draftsman, 
he possessed powers to institute an inquiry into 
federal matters (vice the Governor-General) but 
the draftsman had omitted to give him power to 
call for a regional inquiry (vice the Governor), so 
these had hurriedly to be taken under a fresh 
Order in Council, as the terms of reference cover 
both. 


No one can tell what will emerge from the 
inquiry, but it is unlikely that anything will shake 
the confidence of Dr. Azikiwe’s followers. His 
decision some years ago to establish a bank, taken 
because one of the established European banks in 
Lagos treated him with scant courtesy, was a 
courageous one. The need for a local bank has 
been stressed by visiting experts. It is natural that, 
to sustain a young institution in the face of mature 
competition, a nationalist politician should think 
in terms of support by public investment. One 
hopes the bank will not be too much shaken by 
any revelations. One can sympathise with an able 
man feeling obliged to continue to take an interest - 
in his fledgling. But the sort of allegations being 
made against the Prime Minister could not pass 
unnoticed and although we trust that the findings 
of the Commission will be accepted with good 
grace in Nigeria as well as in this country, the 
continued agitation in the Eastern Region gives 
cause for grave disquiet. 


THE GOLD COAST ELECTION 


R the third time, the C.P.P., under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Nkrumah, has won a resounding vic- 
tory. Out of a total of 104 seats, the Government 
Party has secured 71, giving a majority of 38 seats 
in the Legislative Assembly. The total of registered 
voters was 1,460,000 out of an estimated population 
(1954) of 4,548,000. In the contested seats, which 
exclude five unopposed returns, 50 per cent of the 


electorate voted against 58 per cent in 1954. The 
proportions voting varied widely, falling as low 
as 28 per cent in the Northern territories where 
the people are still very backward and communica- 
tions difficult, but rising to 91 per cent in the Colony 
area. The C.P.P. won a clear majority not only of 
seats, but in the number of votes cast. The Govern- 
ment can therefore claim the ‘ reasonable ’ majority 
which Mr. Lennox-Boyd considered necessary 
before the Legislative Assembly could request the 
British Government to pass an act granting inde- 
pendence to the Gold Coast. 


The election was fought on the issue of a unitary 
or federal constitution, although as our correspon- 
dent points out, it is unlikely that the electorate 
understood the complex questions involved. Of 
the main opposition parties in the Gold Coast pro- 
per, the National Liberation Movement won 13 out 
of the 21 seats in Ashanti, and the Northern 
Peoples’ Party 15 seats out of the 26 in the Northern 
Territories. In Trans-Volta and the Togoland 
Trust Territory, the voting followed much the same 
pattern as the recent plebiscite, the opposition can- 
didates winning five out of the 13 seats. 


For the first time, the Government faces a strong 
opposition led by Professor Busia with an able team 
which includes Mr. Amponsah, Secretary of the 
N.L.M., Mr. T. Appiah, Dr. Kurankyi Tayor and 
Mr. Antor, leader of the Togoland Congress, and 
therefore progress has clearly been made towards 
the acceptance of Parliamentary Government, and 
the secret ballot box as the arbiter of political 
struggle. 


But all is not plain sailing. When, after the 
election, the Prime Minister introduced the indepen- 
dance motion in the Assembly it was passed unani- 
mously because the Opposition had decided to 
absent itself. On the previous day, they had argued 
that the election was not decisive as the Ashanti, 
the Northern Territories and Southern Togoland 
had shown a marked preference for federation; 
alleging corruption in high places, they demanded 
a commission of enquiry into the affairs of the 
Cocoa Marketing Board and the publication of the 
report of the Cocoa Purchasing Company inquiry. 
The Asanteman Council, the traditional council 
of the Ashanti Chiefs, has decided to appoint 
a committee to find ways and means of send- 
ing a delegation to the U.K. to present the 
views of the Opposition onthe constitutional issue. 
The Gold Coast cannot meet the financial burden 
of a federation on the lines of Nigeria. Dr. 
Nkrumah has the backing of outside experts who 
have repeatedly said that the territory is too small 
for federal organisation. But the Government has a 
duty to the Opposition to discuss modifications of 
the constitution in the cause of peace and good gov- 
ernment in an independent Ghana. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
STATESMANSHIP IN THE GOLD COAST 


Sir,—I was most worried by the leading article in 
June VENTURE on the Gold Coast. It is so very 
typical of progressive thought in Britain and at the 
same time to me so misguided. Let me try to express 
some of my doubts and hesitations. 


The writer pre-supposes that the basic value, the 
thing everyone is aiming at, is self-government. I 
should have thought that the British responsibility 
was to ensure good government first. My own 
feeling is that the British are not in the slightest bit 
concerned for the future welfare of the Gold Coast, 
but simply at being able to proclaim to the world 
that something that passes for democratic govern- 
ment has been established under British tutelage. 
Without the Governor with his present powers, 
neither the CPC Inquiry nor the General Election 
would have come about. 


Second, the election did not and could not 
represent a choice by the people between two altern- 
ative constitutions. This is about the last thing which 
determines support for one man or another. But 
the result will allow the British to hand over with 
an easier conscience. 


Third, the ludicrous implication that the CPP is 
endeavouring to destroy corruption: viz. Cocoa 
Purchasing Company, Cocoa Marketing Board, 
Industrial Development Corporation, etc. 


Fourth, as already indicated I am not in the 
slightest bit convinced that Britain is genuinely 
anxious to see a democratic Ghana: she is more 
anxious to see a self-governing Ghana. The facts 
suggest that these two aims are contradictory. 


Fifth, delete “Dr. Nkrumah’s Government has 
been courageous in agreeing to another election only 
two years after it received its last mandate’; substitute 
‘Dr. Nkrumah’s Government was wise in gracefully 
accepting the Secretary of State’s insistence on an 
election before self-government.’ 


Sixth, why is it a temptation for the U.N. to divide 
Togoland? The support in the South is over- 
whelmingly pro-separation. Of course it’s untidy, 
costly and inconvenient to have a minute and 
isolated trusteeship territory, but have we no respon- 
sibility to the inhabitants and towards the deliverance 
of the French Togolanders from the French? 


The true problem of establishing democracy is 
only just coming to the fore. With everyone united 
against the British, political organisation was 
relatively easy. But when British power is no longer 
relevant, then the problems begin. How to establish 
political tolerance? How to keep one’s own followers 
from violence? How to administer a country 
honestly and justly? True, the CPP has achieved 
miracles, but the just-one-more-ditch-to-cross feeling 
is terrifying.—Yours, etc., 

MEMBER. 
Accra. : 


(Correspondence coritinued on page 9) 
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Adult Education in Northern Nigeria 


By G. BRIAN STAPLETON 
Regional Tutor, Extra-Mural Department, University College, Ibadan. 


T cannot be said that adult education or, indeed. 

education in amy sense as we know it in the 
Western world has yet made much impact in 
Northern Nigeria. This is partly due to the British 
Government’s policy of interfering as little as pos- 
sible with the traditional ways of the major Emirates; 
partly to the strength of those traditions backed by 
Islam and in direct contrast to the more fragile 
systems of the Eastern and Western Regions; and 
partly to the comparative and, indeed, absolute 
poverty of the Northern Region. In recent years all 
these factors have been modified in the light of the 
insistent pressure for self-government in the East and 
West and the increase in wealth from the develop- 
ment of export crops. As a result, many new 
schemes are being put into operation with great 
vigour but it will be many years before long-term 
results can be assessed. 


The Obstacles to Progress 


Northern Nigeria is perhaps less well known than 
the two southern regions, so a few basic facts should 
be mentioned. Northern Nigeria comprises some 
three-quarters of the total area of Nigeria and is 
thus more than twice the size of the British Isles. 
it has a population of about 17 million which is 
more than that of the Eastern and Western regions 
combined (eight and six million respectively).! The 
national income is £16 per head of the population 
in comparison with £23 in the East and £26 in the 
West.? 

There is not even a solid basis of primary 
education on which to build adult education. The 
school population is under one per cent of the total 
population compared with some 12 per cent in 
Britain, and with a shorter expectation of life in 
Nigeria the potential proportion of school children 
is higher. There are only some 2,700 pupils receiving 
education above the primary level! and although 
many of them are in ‘ provincial secondary schools’ 
most of the latter are some two or three years short 
of having a ‘school certificate’ class and it is yet 
to be seen how many pupils will be able to reach that 
level. This is emphatically not a matter of lack of 
intelligence but rather of, on the one hand, the 
economic value of children becoming wage earners 
at an early age, and on the other resistance to 
‘Western’ education, this latter a more powerful 
factor in the North than in the other regions and 
one which is certainly operative in the field of adult 
education. 

The Adult Education Department in Northern 
Nigeria is something of a misnomer; its concern has 
been until very recently adult literacy only. Today 


1952 census figures * rounded.’ 
* 1950-51 National Income of Nigeria. 
Prest and Stewart figures as 
differentials’ in the Report. 


H.M.S.O. 
“corrected for price 


this remains its primary concern but with the help 
of the new Northern Region Literature Agency 
(NORLA) it is also undertaking post-literate work 
and is involved in the public enlightenment 
campaign. The Department began work of an 
experimental nature in 1946. The success of this led 
to the secondment of a European district officer in 
each province to assist in the establishment of a 
widespread pattern of classes under a small central 
staff. In the last year the Europeans have everywhere 
been replaced by provincial adult education officers, 
all Northerners and many working in their own 
provinces, with’ a small full-time staff under them. 
With the appointment as senior adult education 
officer of a Northerner, a Moslem, largely self-taught 
and with a real sense of vocation, the Department 
would seem to be striking firm roots. Some 5,000 
classes are now functioning at any one time with 
about 125,000 adults learning to read and write. It 
is claimed that about 48,000 achieved a measurable 
degree of literacy in 1954 and it is expected that an 
annual average of 50,000 can be anticipated for 
some years to come. The work is mainly in the 
vernacular, Hausa being the chief language but by nc 
means the only one: NORLA already has publi- 
cations in some 18 different languages. In addition, 
whilst Hausa written in the Arabic script is popular 
with some, there is a genuine demand for English, 
especially among the newly literate. 

The rapid success of the initial literacy campaign 
has raised a very real problem of the post-literate. 
The production of reading sheets (similar to a news- 
paper in format), other reading material and visual 
aids of all types is being tackled in a most imagin- 
ative way. Each province is shortly to have a book 
van and no line of communication is being neglected. 
There would seem to be good prospects of a regular 
service to nearly all areas in the dry season and in 
many areas during the rains. 


A Lead for Other Regions 


It is certainly to the credit of the Northern Region 
that at a recent conference in Ibadan representatives 
of both Eastern and Western regions, not in the 
habit of overpraising the North, were amazed to hear 
of the progress of the literacy campaign and said 
that although their need was very little less they had 
no comparable service. 

The Department of Extra-Mural Studies of 
University College, Ibadan, has two full-time tutors 
and two organisers in the region at the moment and 
the approved five-year plan provides for considerable 
expansion. A network of classes has been established 
(with some help from part-time tutors) but of 
necessity the groups are confined to the major 
provincial centres and nuclei of population. There 
are plenty of potential students, many whose intelli- 
gence would warrant an internal university course 


but who have neither the money nor the minimum 
entry qualifications. It is not easy to assemble them 
in one place and, with transfers and promotion, 
regular attendance at long courses is difficult to 
achieve. Vacation courses at Ibadan have proved 
a great success and short residential courses in the 
area may be developed. 

There is clearly a gap between the post-literate and 
university levels. This could be filled by a Nigerian 
version of W.E.A. or the Gold Coast’s People’s 
Educational Association, but the idea of some such 
voluntary body is rather alien and it remains to be 
seen if it will be adopted. It is unlikely that the 
Government will be able to be helpful in this sphere. 
The Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Techno- 
logy has its headquarters and one of its three 
branches in Zaria and is being pressed to start 
technical and other vocational evening classes, pos- 
sibly at G.C-E. level, but again it will be some time 
before it can begin work except on a limited scale. 


CHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS IN 


a. ONDON primary schools were asked last 
October to provide information on the number 
of children of immigrants among their pupils and 
the effect on the schools. The answers showed that, 
out of a total of 250,000 there were 5,455 children 
of immigrants in London primary schools at the 
middle of the autumn term, 1955. Fifty-seven 
different countries of origin were represented, and 
some schools reported twenty different nationalities 
or more, the most numerous being the Cypriots 
(1,480), Indians and Pakistanis (632), Poles (522), 
Italians (410) and West Indians (351). Half a dozen 
other countries were over the 100 mark. 

More important than the total numbers, however, 
is their distribution. Nearly all the Polish children, 
for example, are in the west of London, nearly all 
the Maltese in the east, and over a thousand of the 
fifteen hundred or so Cypriots are in North and 
North-West London. One or two schools, as one 
might expect, have a very high proportion of 
children from abroad, but apart from these excep- 
tions, five schools reported 20 per cent or more; 
- thirty-four had between 11 and 20 per cent, and 
thirty-eight between five and ten per cent. These 
proportions are quite large enough to cause 
difficulties for the schools. On their first entry many 
of the children can speak little or no English and 
they are thus inevitably ‘retarded’ in other subjects 
as well. English school life is, moreover, only a part 
of the new life they have to get used to; the demands 
for adaptation made upon them are very great. 

It is, therefore, very encouraging to find that while 
the comments of the schools do not make light of 
the difficulties of organisaticn and teaching caused 
by the problem of children from other lands, the 
general tone of the remarks never suggests that the 
problems are insuperable, or that the strangers are 


* Condensed, with permission, from an article by 
H. A. T. Child in London County Council Education 
Bulletin, May 30, 1956. 


There remains the question of the aims of adult 
education. It can clearly be seen that education for 
democracy has scarcely begun, despite the provision 
of elected local councils and the move towards self- 
government. There are very few people in Northern 
Nigeria who understand British parliamentary 
democracy even in a rudimentary way and some of 
those do not like what they know of it. Apart from 
minority tribal interests and southern groups there 
is no effective opposition to the Northern Peoples’ 
Congress. There is even an unresolved conflict 
within the British administration which, whilst 
probably wishing to see the establishment of a self- 
governing democracy, feels that the only indigenous 
opposition is seditious and subversive. 

Broadly speaking, there is a growing demand 
for oportunities to acquire through education the 
tools of *‘ Western civilisation ’ and technical advance 
but the religious, moral and political institutions of 
the ‘ West’ do not have the same attraction. 


LONDON PRIMARY SCHOOLS * 


other than welcome. Many schools said that they 
expected new entries with no English to become 
reasonably fluent within eighteen months, often in 
much less time. It seems clear also that the best 
policy is to distribute the children as widely as 
possible among different classes, rather than to keep 
them together, for in that case assimilation of 
English speech is much slower. A problem frequently 
mentioned is the difficulty of communicating with 
the mothers of these children, who seldom pick up 
much English. 


No Racial Feeling 


The good ability of many of the children is one 
of their characteristics most frequently commented 
on by the schools. Once they have got over their 
initial language difficulties, a high proportion of them 
are able to do well in school. But the outstanding 
feature of the schools’ comments is the rapidity and 
speed with which most of the children adapt them- 
selves to life in an English primary school. This is 
a very real tribute, not only to the teachers but also 
to the English children who quite obviously set them- 
selves out to be hosts to the newcomers from other 
lands. The children from overseas are found to be a 
source of interest and stimulus to the others and are 
in no sense looked upon as interlopers or rivals; in 
two cases only among all the London primary schools 
was tension between English and ‘ foreign’ children 
reported; in both these cases the feeling was trace- 
able to the behaviour of the English and foreign 
parents in the community outside the schools. 

In other words, feelings of inferiority or of 
superiority because of race, colour or language can- 
not be said to exist among our primary school 
children. If such feelings do arise—and we must 
admit that they touch most of us adults to some 
extent—they come later with the growth of conscious- 
ness of self and of knowledge of what adults think 
about these things. Was 


HE Somalis are making giant strides towards 

self-government. Unfortunately they are also 
engaged in a frontier dispute which may flare into 
open hostilities between themselves and the neigh- 
bouring Ethiopians. Only four years remain before 
the Italians must leave the Territory which they are 
administering as a Trust of the United Nations, 
when the whole future of this region will come up 
for discussion. The Italians have taken their job 
seriously and are determined on leaving a Somali 
government behind which will be fit to govern as 
fairly as any native authority. Their determination 
is setting the pace for the British Protectorate 
Government. Already before the war, Italian Somali- 
land received more economic support than did British 
Somaliland. Admittedly the development schemes 
seemed to be motivated more by the needs of Fascist 
propaganda and, it turned out, of war preparation, 
than by the needs of the native population, but they 
were spectacular nonetheless. Today economic 
progress is less remarkable in Italian Somaliland than 
is political progress. An election has been held for 
the Legislative Assembly and 49 out of the 60 seats 
have been won by the Somali Youth League. Ten 
seats are reserved for the non-Somali communities. 
A Somali cabinet has been formed, four members of 
which accompanied the Italian delegate to the last 
meeting of the Trusteeship council. A Somali flag 
has been adopted. Meanwhile Italy contributes 50 
per cent of expenditure of the Trust Territory, and 
an equal subsidy is made by Whitehall in British 
Somaliland. 

By comparison the British Somalis are falling 
behind. A Legislative Council is only now coming 
into being. The number of scholarships open to 
Somalis has been increased by 200 so that 
“Somalisation’ of the higher civil service can be 
expedited. Considering the importance of the 
economic factor it was a pity that the World Bank 
mission to Italian Somaliland was not invited to 
extend its researches to the British territory, 
especially if it is to be linked after 1960 to the Trust 
Territory, as Lord Lloyd anticipated in a statement 
in Hargeisa. Union with the Italian Somalis, said 
the Under-Secretary, would be supported ‘in 
principle, if the political and economic conditions 
were propitious and the proposals both well- 
conceived and favoured by the Somalis concerned.’ 
The circumstances in 1960 are likely to be less 
constitutional and more chaotic than this careful 
statement envisages. 

Nevertheless in 1960 may come about what a 
group of Fabians advocated in a publication! of the 
Society in 1948: a United Somalia, assisted 
economically and otherwise, as circumstances dictate, 
by the United Nations or some neutral authority. 

It is not clear whether a similar offer will be made 


1 The Fate of Italy's Empire. 


l A Report by Observer. 
J. C. Gray and L. Silberman. , 


1948 
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by the Kenya Government, the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment and the administration of French Somaliland, 
all of which contain large, homogeneous Somali 
minorities and provinces. Of the 24 million Somalis, 
500,000 live outside the two coastal areas of British 
and Italian Somaliland. Of these 350,000 are in the 
Ethiopian Ogaden; an area three times the size of 
British Somaliland, but much more _ sparsely 
inhabited, and in the Northern Frontier Province of 
Kenya there are approximately 66,500 Somalis. 
Whatever the ultimate size and composition of the 
new Somali state, it will soon make its weight felt at 
the Horn of Africa. Indeed, it throws its shadow 
over the scene, lengthened perhaps by the intrigues 
of Egypt and of others who fish in troubled waters. 


Difficulties with Ethiopia 

Much the most immediate and _ threatening 
problem is that of the Haud. Telegrams have been 
received from the Somalis asking for troops to 
protect them in their annual trek to the grazing areas 
of the Haud, now increasingly being denied to them 
by Ethiopian truculence. This demand is one step 
in the vigorous campaign which the Somalis started 
as soon as the Haud was transferred in 1955, and 
which they took to the United Nations in an effort 
to plead their cause, and to London with the request 
to submit their protest to the International Court at 
the Hague. So far no redress has been given them, 
but the Somalis are not a people to let a case go by 
default. In fact, as their livelihood depends on free 
access to the Haud, they cannot be over-reasonable 
on such a vital issue. 

The Haud constitutes one-third of British Somali- 
land and the Ethiopians have been traditional 
enemies. The region was described graphically 
enough shortly after the Treaty of 1897 recognising 
the vital interest of the Somalis: 

“The Haud—a Somali word to describe a country 
of thick, sometimes impenetrable, thorn jungle with 
an undergrowth of hig or dar aloes, and broken up 
by shallow watercourses—is the name applied to a 
great elevated undulating plateau, waterless in the 
dry season, which includes large strips of open, 
rolling, grass plains or bans, or, to the South-East, 
semi-desert country called aror. It is probably the 
most valuable part of Somaliland, for on its 
pasturages the surrounding tribes are dependent for 
the summer grazing of their flocks, the source of 
their food and their wealth.”2 

300,000 Somalis annually use the Haud in the dry 
season. The diplomats who drudged through this 
inhospitable country in 1897 on a peace (or appease- 
ment) mission? to Menelik II, King of Kings of 


2 General Staff: Military Report on Somaliland. 1907. 
Vol.1.p.14. 

3 Lord Edward Gleichen: With the Mission to Menelik, 
1897. London, 1898. 
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Ethiopia, were not aware of this, as we know, or 
they might not have bartered away the territory with 
such legerdemain. Nothing was done about the 
transfer until 1931, when a frontier commission set 
out. As everyone knows, another Somali frontier 
issue, at the wells of Walwal, soon overshadowed 
this issue, for the Walwal affray developed inio the 
Italo-Ethiopian war and the loss of independence of 
Ethiopia and the collapse of collective security. 

After the defeat of the Italians in the World War, 
from 1942 to 1948, all Somaii areas, including the 
Ogaden, were under British administration, and it 
was in these circumstances that Mr. Bevin advanced 
the case for a Greater Somalia under British 
suzerainty. The scheme miscarried, the Ogaden 
returned to Ethiopia; the Italians came back to their 
former colony; and in 1955, the Treaty of 1897 was 
at last, much too late from the point of view of 
peaceful change, disastrously from the point of 
Somali interests and equity, implemented. The 
British were bound, they said, to make the transfer* 
required by treaty, albeit with certain safeguards for 
the Somali nomads: their grazing rights and wells 
should be undisturbed. Where disputes arise between 
British Somalis and Ethiopians a liaison officer has 
the right to attend the Ethiopian courts. Internal 
disputes in the Haud concerning British Somalis only 
are referred to the Protectorate courts. The Somalis 
contend firstly that the Ethiopians are not honouring 
this agreement, and secondly that the Haud was not 
Britain’s to barter away but that, on the contrary, 
British protection had been accepted by the tribes in 
1884 with the express intention of maintaining the 
integrity of their country against Ethiopian 
1ggression. 


Danger for the Future 


The morals, politics and economics of the case are 
clear enough. The old, half-forgotten treaty was a 
typical piece of power politics, reprehensible but 
understandable in the state of ethnological ignorance 
and indifference of the times. The Haud in 
Ethiopian hands, however impartially administered, 
cannot share in the independent state of Somalia 
when it comes, nor receive the same kind of inter- 
national aid. By cutting it off from Somali migration 
or by stirring up the Ogaden Somali tribes against 
the British Somalis (there is little love lost between 
the tribes even though they speak the same language) 
the new’ Somali state can be held to ransom if it 
wishes to pursue policies independent of Ethiopia. 
The Ethiopians sit tight, with little thought for the 
distant consequences of Somali hostility. The 
Emperor has his own difficulties, as had his fore- 
bears, in unifying the country; he is old; the succes- 
sion will create a crisis; and he fears, quite justly, 


4 For further information, see Somaliland, a Neglected 
Colony, by James Johnson, M.P. VENTURE, June, 
1956, p.4. 


that behind the Somali clamour are sinister forces, 
European perhaps, but more likely Egyptian, 
Yemenite, or some other Moslem source. 

The Somalis hope for a favourable opinion from 
the International Court. They base their expectations 
on the fact that they are a protectorate and submitted 
voluntarily to a curtailment of their external rights 
on the understanding that they would be protected. 
They also claim that Ethiopia is acting in bad faith 
and that the transfer is a danger to peace and thus 
within the province of the Security Council under 
article 73 of the Charter. It is high time that the 
meaning of a protectorate (as compared with a 
colony) be made clear. Keith’s authoritative opinion 
is that a Legislative Council automatically constitutes 
annexation, i.e. colonial status, which, if one is © 
guided by some notable Privy Council judgments, is 
more favourable to the individual, in the protection 
of his rights, than is a ‘ protected’ status.° Outright 
annexation is also less likely to injure the national 
interests of a people than is ‘ protection.’ 


The Wider Implications 


Our major problem is now to develop practical 
ideas as to how the new, ex-colonial nations can 
be fitted harmonicusly into the pattern of the modern 
world. The Somali case is not a bad one to take as 
an object lesson. It has significance for Togoland 
and Central Africa, the new states of Morocco, 
Libya and the Sudan, all with frontiers inadequately 
demarcated. The regional solutions will have 
importance to the Hadhramaut and the uncommitted 
or disputed states around Pakistan and India. The 
probable reason why the British Government has 
been so negative about submitting the Somali case 
to the international Court is that all kinds of 
skeletons will be brought out of the cupboard. Yet 
nothing good comes from shelving the issues. Much 
of the ‘cclonial problem’ is of a legal nature, over 
discriminations and human rights. Legal opinion 
may well give support to the Somalis not on the 
ground which they have chosen, nor that there was 
little to choose between the state of civilisation of 
Ethiopian kings and Scmali sheikhs in 1897, but that 
modern ideas are different—that we do not accept 
the evolutionary notions of the 19th century to which 
international law still clings, about the difference of 
‘states’ and ‘tribes’ (the former being much more 
‘advanced’ so that an agreement between Britain 
and Ethiopia in 1897 has international validity, 
whereas the agreements between the British and the 
Somalis in 1884 are of no international significance). 
We must take cognisance not of the past but of the 
future. The paramount interest of Ethiopians and 
Somalis is peace, not pieces of paper signed in 
peculiar circumstances 60 years ago. 


5 Cf. A. Keith: Government of the British Empire, 
1935, p.500 seq. and Constitution, Administration and 
Law of the Empire, 1924, p.267 seq. 475 


MULTI-RACIAL UNIVERSITY 


A Southern Rhodesian Opinion 


GREAT deal has been said recently about 

separate residences and dining-halls at the 
University College at Salisbury. It seems a number 
of people have taken the view that the Labour Party 
members who have raised the question are merely 
using it as a political issue in this country. This is 
a matter which the people of Great Britain should 
consider seriously and not leave to the authorities on 
the spot, for it affects the future development of 
race relations in the Federation of Central Africa 
which has been established under the cloak of 
‘partnership.’ Indeed the University offers a chance 
to the white Rhodesian to demonstrate that he means 
what he says when he talks of partnership. It has 
been said that the University will admit all students 
on the basis of a common education standard, but 
that, as a matter of practical convenience, not of 
principle, there shall be in the initial stages separate 
residential quarters and dining-rooms for Europeans 
and Africans. This presents a curious contradiction. 
If, as is intended, Africans can take part in sport and 
have light meals together with Europeans, why can’t 
they have all the other meals with them too? In 
Britain, there are thousands of African students who 
share with British students the same accommodation 
and food in the colleges and hostels. No problem 
has been created by their presence. 


‘The Real Question 


On behalf of segregation it has been said, *‘ The 
basic fact is that the young Europeans and Africans 
will come from entirely different backgrounds, for 
there is yet no common culture in this young 
country. How could there be, considering that al} 
the African inhabitants were savages a generation 
ago? In that short time the Africans cannot have 
dispossessed themselves of their age-old heritage of 
polygamy ...”1 Even if this were a true assessment 
of the present situation, it does not bear close 
analysis; the real question would still remain. When 
will the white Rhodesian begin to build a common 
culture if he is there to stay? The University should 
take the lead in developing a democratic attitude of 
tolerance and proper regard for human beings, and 
should not by any means perpetuate the Rhodesian 
way of thinking in terms of colour. It can be said 
that Dr. Adams is working towards that end. But 
the question is how far will he toe the line when he 
is faced with the existing situation in race relations 
in the Federation? 

It should be remembered that isolation makes for 
static and selfish ideals within a group. Education is 
gained not only in the classroom alone but also from 
wider contacts. ‘Men live in a community by 
virtue of the things which they have in common; and 
communication is the way in which they come to 
possess things in common.’? 

In an address to the Congress of Administrators of 


1 East Africa and Rhodesia, May 10, 1956. 
2» Democracy and Education, by Dewey. 


Non-European Affairs, Lord Malvern said; ‘ You 
cannot co-operate or enter into partnership, however 
defined, with people of another race if you regard 
them or treat them as potential enemies. The 
African will only be an enemy if we make him one. 
In this connection you gentlemen have a very heavy 
responsibility because by your deeds and actions the 
African people can be very considerably influenced.’ 
Deeds and not words, no matter who you are, what 
you are or where you are, should be the guiding 
principle. You in Britain should not undermine a 
cause to which you have agreed to contribute £i+ 
million. 
MATTHEW WAKATAMA 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


HE Royal Technical College of East Africa in 

Nairobi which is to be formally opened in October 
is an important factor in plans for East Africa’s 
future, since the present demand for technically skil- 
led men and women in the three territories will be 
much greater once their development plans come into 
operation. The College should also make an impor- 
tant contribution towards racial co-operation, for 
students of all races in Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar are to work, play and live together. 

Modern five-storey buildings were designed by the 
Kenya Public Works Department to allow for expan- 
sion, and about a third has so far been completed. 
Classes started in April and eventually there will be 
provision for 2,000 students in faculties covering civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, arts, science, 
architecture, commerce and domestic science. 
normal entry requirement at present is the Overseas 
School Certificate, ie. a credit in English and in four 
other subjects appropriate to the course of study that 
is to be followed. The facilities for practical and 
theoretical studies are said to equal any on the conti- 
nent, and they are new to East Africa. It is intended 
that eventually the staff and senior students will under- 
take research work and they will have excellent 
opportunities to investigate tropical conditions affec- 
ting such things as building construction and electrical 
communications. 

The College has aroused interest far outside East 
Africa, and financial assistance has been given, not 
only by Britain and the U.S.A., but also by India and 
Germany. The East African Government and com- 
mercial organisations also contributed. The Ghandi 
Memorial Academy Society has so far provided 


£300,000, and the Academy, which is an integral part: 


of the College, was opened in July. A special wing 
is to be built later to house the equipment which is 
part of a gift from the U.S. International Co-operating 
Administration (formerly F.O.A.). 

The governing council of the College is a corvorate 
body with full powers of management. The College 
is on the schedule of subjects on which the East Africa 
Central Legislative Assembly can legislate and is free 
from the control of the separate territories. 


3 At Umtali, S. Rhodesia, September 20. 1955. 


The 


Correspondence 


(Continued from page 3) 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
SOCIALISM IN WEST AFRICA 


Sir,—While agreeing with all the points in Mr. 
Arikpo’s article on Socialism in West Africa in your 
May issue, I feel he has not gone far enough. While 
my remarks apply primarily to the Gold Coast. 1 
believe the sense of them applies to the other 
territories mentioned in the article. 1 must apologise 
in advance to Mr. Arikpo (and my other fellcw- 
professionals) for the over-simplification and lack of 
substantiation, necessary in a short letter. 

While it is true that traditionally there is no social 
stratification in West Africa, it is difficult to know 
how governments dependent on popular support 
could more effectively ensure the creation of strata 
than the present ones. For considerations of 
nationalism, salary-rates in government service for 
Africans are the same as those which obtain for 
expatriates. Since expatriates need some financial 
inducement to work in West Africa, these tend if 
anything to be above those prevailing in Britain: 
notoriously in West Africa government is the largest 
employer, and these rates tend to pervade the whole 
economy. At the same time in the less well-paid 
grades (e.g. clerks, labourers) wages are about 30 per 
cent of what they are in Britain. 

Further, the rigidity of the emerging social strata 
in West Africa is likely to be accentuated for 
various reasons. Of the typical Western avenues of 
upward social mobility, that of economic enterprise 
is unlikely to affect more than a few, since for 
various reasons business ability is generally lacking. 
While education is virtually free up to a level 
corresponding to the 14-year-olds in  pre-1945 
elementary schools in England, thereafter secondary 
schooling is in most cases dependent on parental 
support. Further if it is true that in Britain a 
disproportionate number of grammar school children 
come from middle class homes, in West Africa where 
the contrast between the literate and illiterate is 
even more marked, it is likely that home environment 
will be a much more potent factor in the award of 
secondary school scholarships. At the same time 
educational opportunities are expanding more rapidly 
than the economy, and it is increasingly difficult for a 
school-leaver to obtain the sort of job which ten 
years ago he would have walked into. 

There are two other avenues not found in Britain. 
One is the access to wealth consequent upon attaining 
political power, which is probably socially a less 
desirable technic of elite-recruitment than the 
bourgeois technics. The last avenue is the hard and 
lengthy one whereby after a period as a pupil 
teacher a young man goes to Teacher Training 
college, serves out his bonded term in the schools 
and eventually at the age of, say, thirty competes for 
occupations with school certificate boys. But with 
the expansion of secondary education it is likely that 
this avenue will become a blind alley. 

Lastly there is of course one important ‘ limiting 
factor in the development of organised socialist 
parties’ in West Africa ... namely that there are no 


socialists. Society is such that when an individual’: 
additional loyalties are to something outside to 
himself they are to the family or at best to the tribe. 
There are so far as I know only two exceptions to 
this, loyalty to the race (but nationalism is already 
a dead issue) and the emergence of the United 
Working People’s Party in E. Nigeria.— Yours etc., 
T. M. GOODLAND, 
Lecturer in Sociolgy. 


University College of the Gold Coast. 


Sir,—I feel drawn to comment upon Okoi Arikpo’s 
thoughtful article in the May issue of Venture 
because I think he is mistaken in considering West 
African society ‘ classless in strictly Marxian terms.’ 

In many parts of the country, the offices of chiefs, 
emirs, obas and sultans are hereditary, and the 
reigning monarch always belongs to one of a few 
ruling houses. The members of such houses and 
their nominees represent an upper class which enjoy 
well-defined privileges. 

In addition there has, in recent years, developed 
a small group of professional people and politicians 
whose incomes and level of living are the same as 
that of the expatriate officers and traders—that is, 
five to ten times higher than the standards enjoyed 
vy laboratory assistants, sanitary inspectors, 
electricians, motor car drivers and the like.-—Yours, 
etc., 

OLUMBE BASSIR. 
University College, Ibadan. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
GIBRALTAR 

Sir,—It might be of interest to your readers if I 
outline what were the demands made to the Secretary 
of State in the memorandum referred to in his answer 
to Mr. G. Jeger in the House of Commons on 9th 
May. 

Our proposals are of an interim nature as a step 
towards complete self-government in internal affairs. 

The main immediate objective of my Association 
was to obtain an elected majority in the Legislative 
Council which now consists of the Governor as 
President, five elected members, three official and 
two nominated. 

We also asked for a reform in the Executive 
Council by replacing it with a Council of Ministers 
consisting of the Governor as President and the 
three ex-officio members and four ministers 
appointed from among the elected members of the 
Legislative Council, one of whom should be called 
Chief Minister and who should be appointed by the 
Governor who should also appoint three others as 
Ministers after consulting with the Chief Minister. 

We also asked that the Legislative Council should 
be presided over by an independent Speaker and not 
by the Governor. 

We also claimed that the Governor should not be 
able to exercise his reserved powers without the 
approval of the Council of Ministers or the Executive 
Council.—Yours, etc., 

J. A. HASSAN. Senior Elected 
Member, Legislative Council. President, Association 
for the Advancement of Civil Rights in Gibraltar. 
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Parliament and the Colonies 


SERETSE KHAMA DEBATE 
Change of Labour Party Policy 


The National Executive of the Labour Party 
having reversed party policy on the deposition of 
Seretse, chose to present their new policy through 
a debate in the House of Commons. Mr. Patrick 
Gordon Walker, who, as Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations in the Labour Govern- 
ment, took the decision to exile Seretse Khama, 
emphasised that this decision was never intended to 
be permanent: the policy was to be reviewed after 
five years. He argued that the tribe had never 
settled down, economic development, particularly on 
mineral exploration, was held up, and that the time 
had come for a conference of the representative 
leaders of all sections of the Bamangwato to meet 
with Seretse and Tshekedi Khama to discuss the 
terms and conditions of the return of Seretse and 
the tribal differences on the question of the heir 
and succession. The occasion could also be used 
for a discussion on the development of democratic 
institutions in respect of local and district councils 
and the formation of a Legislative Council. In 
reply, the Under-Secretary of State refused to con- 
sider the convening of a conference or the return 
of Seretse, maintaining that the tribe needed ‘a 
period of quiet and peaceful development.’ Consider- 
ation would be given by the Government to the 
eventual return af Seretse as a private citizen when 
a Chief of the Tribe had been securely established. 

(August Ist.) 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT IN 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
Important Statement by Minister 


In an adjourment debate Mr. James Johnson raised 
a number of issues which directly concern Africans, 
He referred with appreciation to the committee 
appointed by the local government to investigate 
racial discrimination as practised in shops and other 
business premises, and he enquired when the hatches 
would be abolished. He reminded the House that in 
a Colony where about £100m. worth of base metals 
were exported annually, only £1,100,000 was spent on 
African education in 1954-55. Secondary education 
had been so badly neglected that only 15 boys last 
year were competent to tackle the two-year course 
for entry in 1957, to the new University in Salisbury, 
and of those only eight had elected to take the course. 
The position was worse for girls. Among other impor- 
tant questions, Mr. Johnson referred to the African 
anxiety on land alienation for European immigration, 
the need for constitutional change, the farcical posi- 
tion whereby two million Africans were represented 
by four African members in Legislative Council, while 
12,000 Europeans elected 12 members. He asked that 
an African franchise should be considered, so that 
Africans could directly elect their own representatives. 
In conclusion, he pleaded for the right of free assem- 


bly and free speech, for chiefs and commoners, who 
were members of the African National Congress. 

In reply, the Minister of State pointed out the 
rapid advancement that had taken place over the last 
tew years in African education, and the reluctance 
of African parents to allow their children to remain 
at school—particularly the girls—with the result that 
there were empty places in the technical centre and 
trade schools run by missions. On the land issue, he 
said that permanent European settlement was only 
possible on Crown Land, which comprised six per cent 
ot the land surface of the Colony. The other 94 per 
cent consisted of Native Reserves and Native Trust 
Land. Land in Native Reserves, except for public 
purposes, could not be granted to any non-African 
save ona five-year lease. Although the Governor had 
power to gtant rights of occupancy to non-Africans, 
in the general interest, in practice no non-Africans 
occupied Trust Lands except a few missionaries, 
traders and Government servants. In the course of 
his speech, the Minister made the following important 
statement: So far as the future of N. Rhodesia was 
concerned, Her Majesty’s Government and the House 
have pledged themselves that the political status of N. 
Rhodesia shall not be altered without the consent of 
the majority of the inhabitants of that territory, and 
that pledge naturally still stands. (June Ist) 


* 

Constitutional Changes in Gibralter. In reply to a 
question by Mr. Braine, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that 
he had decided that the time had come to make certain 
changes in the Constitution, and he was taking an 
early opportunity to lay before the Queen in Council 
the orders necessary to give effect to them. The 
changes to be made were the appointment of one or 
more unofficial member to the Executive Council, an 
increase in the number of elected members of the 
Legislative Council from five to seven and provision 
for the appointment of an independent Speaker of the 
Legislative Council—it being understood that in view 
of the possible difficulty of finding a qualified and 
independent person for this office the Governor 
would continue to preside over the Council when the 
office of Speaker was vacant. (July 27th.) 
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Africa Today 


Edited by C, Grove Haines (Oxford University 
Press. 48s.) 


This collection of essays derives from a Conference 
held in Washington in 1954. The meeting was 
designed to explain Africa to Americans and marked 
‘the growth of American academic and popular 
concern with the problems of contemporary Africa.’ 
It is undoubtedly a valuable collection of material 
on the political and economic development of 
tropical Africa in the past few decades, a discussion 
on Africa’s heritage and the elements making for 
its political and social upheaval. The contributors 
include such competent and recognised authorities 
as Sir Philip Mitchell, Kenneth Robinson, David 
Owen, James S. Coleman, Professor Busia and 
Elizabeth Colson, while the essays range over a great 
variety of subjects including anthropology, native 
law, comparative administration, economic enter- 
prise, social growth and political development. 
Many interesting things are said about the nature of 
British political achievements and the progressive 
approach of the British to self-government. The 
problems involved in building a multi-racial society 
are also examined. The 500 pages of close reading 
should help to counter some of the sensational 
reporting on Africa in recent years and should 
stimulate interest in the U.S.A. in the transformation 
of tribalism and colonialism to self-government and 
the contribution America cat make to these 
inevitable changes. It is a most valuable book. 


A. Creech Jones 


The Plural Society 
(The Labour Party. 47 pp. 9d.) 


This pamphlet is announced as the first in a series 
of Labour pamphlets on colonial policy. Succeeding 
ones will deal with economic aid, the small non- 
viable territories, civil liberties and other subjects. 

[n tackling first the problem of the plural 
societies, in which persons of more than one race 
live side by side, the party has tried to grasp a 
particularly troublesome nettle. There is no easy, 
short-term solution to the multiform problems which 
arise when people are not only different in colour, 
but often also in language, religion, culture and social 
habits. Even when, as in the United States, 
differences of language and religion have been 
eliminated and there is widespread assimilation in 
culture and social life, there is still the crude 
emotionalism of race prejudice to contend with and 
often a nexus of economic relationships, based on 
racial considerations, which are no less difficult to 
deal with for not always being openly recognised. 

Just because there is no easy solution, this short 
pamphlet, which includes a brief historical note and 
a useful summary of political progress to date in 
each main territory concerned, is liable to evoke 
criticism from those living in the territories and 
facing the problems (sometimes with eyes half-closed) 
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at every turn. 


But the party is right to state its 
belief in the ultimate aim of full democracy, on the 
basis of universal individual adult franchise, and to 
criticise the various experiments in ‘ partnership ’ 
and ‘ multi-racialism ’ which continue to stress racial 
difference rather than human identity, although they 
may be a necessary stage on the road. 

The sections on discrimination, social provisions, 
industrial development and immigration are 
unexceptionable as statements of desirable principles, 
but they are so brief, that they fail to be persuasive 
to those who are likely to resist the application of 
the principles in practice. For example, East and 
Central African Europeans in general are horrified 
at the thought of common schools or hospitals. They 
will not swallow them at a gulp. The pamphlet does 
not say they should, but it can be quoted as though 
it did, which will only increase resistance to changes 
which must ultimately come, but of which only the 
beginning is now in sight. 

The pamphlet is necessarily too brief to discuss 
adequately the problem of *‘ Whose standards are to 
prevail?’ It takes for granted that European social 
standards are the norm, though politically it admits 
of variations, including a possible dictatorship. The 
following pamphlets will be able to go into greater 
detail and thus provide the basis for a fully informed 
discussion within the Labour movement. 


Eirene White, M.P. 


Cyprus Challenge 
By Percy Arnold (Hogarth Press. 21s.) 


This book deals, in the main, with events in the 
colony of Cyprus during 1943-45 while the author 
was editor of the island’s first English newspaper. 

Much is personal anecdote and reminiscence told 
in the racy language of a skilled journalist and 
perhaps marred at times by a too flippant cynicism. 
But Mr. Arnold makes his point and leaves no 
doubt at all on which side of the barbed wire his 
sympathies ultimately came to rest. 

To readers not familiar with conditions in Cyprus 
prior to its recent headlining, some of the revelations 
may come as an unpleasant shock. The author does 
not offer any solutions. What he does succeed in 
doing, however, in the course of a brief review of 
events centred around the 1933 disturbances and 
coupled with descriptions of his own experiences, is 
to strip the actions of successive administrations of 
pretentious and wordy camouflage and _ reveal 
Government in Cyprus for what it is and has been 
for over 20 years: a Government responsible in no 
way to the people it rules. ‘Three men, our 
author says, ‘unelected, mysteriously chosen by an 
unseen force, not speaking the language of the 
country and alien to the island where they would 
probably spend only a short span of their lives, 
reaching decisions in secret and conspiratorially, 
issuing their edicts, euphoniously called laws, in a 
language not that of the people who had to obey 
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them ...° Issuing also, one might say, bland state- 
ments for home consumption while dealing with 
repeated Cypriot requests in the high-handed manner 
usually reserved for irresponsible schoolchildren. 

This book should dispel any belief that demands 
for Enosis are a recent invention of a troublesome 
people, fearful of their own extremists and goaded 
oy the inflammatory propaganda of a foreign power. 
Since the period with which this book is most 
concerned the basic pattern has changed little, as the 
reviewer has recently witnessed. It has become more 
tragically stark. 

It is a pity Mr. Arnold could not have returned to 
Cyprus now that what was sown in his time and 
before is being reaped, and so brought his account 
up to date. A useful chapter crisply outlines the 
arguments for and against Enosis. On the whole the 
book is not pretty reading for those who may have 
faith in the slow progress of British subject peoples 
or can see bodies beyond the slogans and clichés, 
although the author has contrived to make his 
sombre subject in parts entertaining. 


John Larkman 


Race and Power 
(The Bow Group. 5s.) 


This book comprises studies by five members of the 
Bow Group of young Conservatives of the political 
situation in British Guiana, the Gold Coast, Kenya, 
Malaya and Northern Rhodesia. It is largely a 
resume of facts that are available elsewhere and makes 
disappointingly little contribution to working out 
policies. It also inevitably suffers from dealing briefly 
with large subjects, so that complex issues tend to be 
over-simplified. 

But apart from this, there is a noticeable tendency 
throughout to gloss over or understate certain facts. 
Because of limited space for this review, the following 
instances are taken only from the essay on N. 
Rhodesia. The ineffectiveness of the African Affairs 
Board in Central Africa is ignored in the statement 
that ‘ it is likely that any legislation doubtful on racial 
lines will be heavily criticised if not actually reported 
to the Governor’: this might have been appropriate 
three years ago, before we had any experience of the 
Board. Similarly, it is said of the multi-racial Univer- 
sity in Salisbury, ‘ there well may be more Europeans 
ready for University than Africans ’, when Dr. Adams’ 
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estimate is that there will be five times as many Euro- 
peans to start with. Again, is it wishful thinking that 
*(Nkumbula’ s) influence and that of Congress is 
waning ’ when their increasing strength has just been 
illustrated by the organisation of a country-wide boy- 
cott of shops? No examination is made of the signifi- 
cant trend of recent repressive legislation in N. 
Rhodesia and one wonders what evidence could be 
adduced for the view that “The influence of N. 
Rhodesia has spread throughout the Federation ’. 
The space devoted by all the writers to pen portraits 
of leading politicians could have more illuminatingly 
been given to a critical examination of their policies. 


Mary Winchester 


Thoughts on African Citizenship 
By T. R. Batten (Oxford University Press, 2nd 
Edition, 2s. 4d.) 


Mr. Batten deals critically and constructively with 
the whole question of democratic self-government in 
British Africa. There is need for building up 
national communities with common loyalties, 
increased production of wealth by Africans and more 
and better education for the masses. | Where the 
majority of the people are backward and uneducated, 
Mr. Batten has no objection to minority rule by 
well-educated persons ‘whatever their colour,’ 
provided they rule in the best interests of all people. 
This is debatable, but so is the purpose of the book: 
to provide political food for thought and a basis for 
discussion on present and future African citizenship. 

Real citizenship consists in the full knowledge that 
enjoyment of rights involves the acceptance of 
duties. Mr. Batten examines the history and 
achievement of British Colonial policy, the develop- 
ment of village and local government and the spread 
of education. The importance of African self-help 
is stressed. The problems of West Africa are 
sharply contrasted with those of East and Central 
Africa where the demand for self-government comes 
from the vocal white minority. At bottom, it is a 


human problem. 
O. E. Chirwa 


Land and People in Nigeria by K. M. Buchanan and 
J. C. Pugh (University of London Press, 35s.). We 


regret that in our review in July, this title ‘appeared as 
Land and Profit in Nigeria. 
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